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EMPLOYMENT 
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THE HAND WORKER vs. THE MIND WORKER 


The martyrdom of the late President Harding has again caused thoughtful people 
to compare human capacities with superhuman tasks. ‘The framers of our Con- 
stitution could not have foreseen the manifold duties which, after one hundred and 
forty years, would fall upon the shoulders of the Chief Executive of the Nation. 
They could not have foreseen the wearying effects of party government and of pub- 
lic condemnation and criticism. ‘That there must be a change is conceded. A 
single term of six or eight years, which would make for independence of action, 
which would remove the strain of second term ambition and which would reduce 
time-wasting haggling over the spoils system, may be the solution. Again it might 
be wise to recodify the duties of the Vice-President or to create a new office of As- 
sistant President. 


But executive overstrain does not exist in Government alone. In Industry the 
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same situation prevails. Industrial executives are being sent to early graves or are 
being incapacitated — the victims of a vicious system, a system which does not 
admit of relaxation until exploitation is complete. 

Fatigue in the case of the handworker has been given careful study. The work- 
men’s compensation laws insure his earning capacity. His working day has been re- 


duced by one-third. Hlis wages have increased by leaps and bounds. 


But such is not the case with the mindworker of industry. The system under 
which he works demands that he give until he breaks. 

So in Industry as in Government, those who would aspire to the high places must, 
under the present system, be prepared to make the supreme sacrifice —a_ needless 


con- 


MTT 


sacrifice, since the system might so easily be changed in the interests of the 


servation of the mindworkers of the Nation, both in Industry and in Government. 
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WHAT KEEPS WORKERS CONTENTED ? 


Address delivered by 
CHARLES CHENEY, Treasurer of Cheney Bros., before the Society of Industrial Engineers. 


Part I 


The title which has been assigned to me im- 
plies that it is desirable to keep workers (what- 
ever that may mean) contented, and also that | 
can tell, at least in part, how to do it. I am 
not willing to stand unqualifiedly for either prop- 
osition — at least not without some clear defin- 
ition of what contentment means. 

If contentment means a state of mind in which 
aman abjectly accepts his lot and without pro- 
test or effort to better it goes through life in 
a meekly acquiescent way without yearnings and 
effort, and perhaps even strife, to rise above his 
level, | am not for it. I have always rebelled 
against the lesson of the catechism that it is a 
duty “‘ to be contented in that station of life to 
which it has pleased God to call me.” 

Do not, therefore, expect me to address my- 
self to the problem of providing sedatives which 
can be applied to employes in the hope that they 
will be rendered docile and passive and _ sub- 
missive. ‘Those who approach the subject in 
that way are more than blind. They are a pos- 
itive danger because they tend to discredit and 
bring down suspicion and condemnation upon 
really fine, constructive humanitarian efforts in 
the direction of improvement in the conditions 
of life of the workers. It is because of this 
narrow and self-seeking attitude on the part of 
many fairly good people that there has grown 
up such a widespread criticism of what we call 
‘welfare work.” 

[ very sincerely believe in intelligently 
‘welfare work” and 
think that it is a first obligation of an em- 
ployer of labor to do all that he rightly and 


reasonably can to make the lives of those who 


planned and organized 


join with him in his undertakings as full of 
ypportunity and of happiness and health as he 
possibly can; but he must do it with a large, 
broad spirit and look upon its doing as the ful- 
illment of his obligations and not as a means 


of making his subjects amenable to his will. 


llow often we are asked and are ourselves 
tempted to ask —‘“* Does it pay?” I don’t 
know —I believe it does and | certainly hope 


it does, but that is not the point. Does it pay 


to be honest? I don’t know. I believe it does 
and I certainly hope it does, but you and | 
are going to go on trying to be honest whether 
it pays or not and we should shoulder our duties 
toward our associates in just the same spirit. 
We should do it because it is just and right to 
do it, but do not fool yourself into thinking that 
it will buy the kind of grateful pliancy that 
will eliminate discontent and prevent friction 
It will not 
do that, but it can help to provide a background 


and troubles with your employes. 


for a right understanding based upon justice 
and fair play. 

We not only cannot secure placid contentment 
through the administration of “ dope,’ but we 
Industry 
is largely led by men who started in the ranks 
and who 


don’t want it even if we could get it. 


content to there. 
they have worked and 
struggled and fought their way up and by so 
doing have greatly profited industry and the 
public and have also demonstrated that fac- 
tories are not prisons and that the big prizes 
are open to all who will compete for them. No 
mill owner or manager can, by himself, do all 
the thinking, planning, inventing, and contriv- 
ing necessary to success. 


were not stay 


Through ambition 


He must of neces- 
sity rely upon his co-workers, and how much 
help will he get if they are in a state of drugged 
contentment ? 

On the other hand, we can get nowhere if 
there exists a feeling that the workers are given 
Men who feel 
sore and aggrieved, forgotten, neglected and un- 


neither consideration nor justice. 


fairly treated can neither do good work or be 
They must feel that they are 
looked upon as friends and associates and that 


safe associates. 


they receive their due — and right here is where , 
| want to lay the emphasis. What is their due? 
That is not a question which can be answered 
Giv- 
ing more and more money will never make any 
man. satisfied unless he sees that it is all that 


without getting down to fundamentals. 


rightly belongs to him. Even though he be 








































































































































































































paid amounts beyond his expectations, if he 
feels that there is a residue in the pot, a part 
of which is his, he will and should claim it. 

There can be no hope of reaching a basis 
of agreement as to a fair division of the pro- 
ceeds of industry until we can lay down in a 
clear and understandable way the proper re- 
lationship of capital, management and labor, 
and therefore, I believe that nothing is so es- 
sential as the placing of a clear understanding 
of sound doctrine in the minds of the workers. 
Logic and philosophy must underlie the very 
foundations of our structure, and the spread- 
ing of loosely thought-out theories and the feed- 
ing of the public with tricks, schemes and 
‘stunts’ founded upon pleasing visions and 
built upon catchword phrases is a _ constant 
menace. Of these there is no end and they 
multiply daily. 

The popular fad of the day is “ Profit Shar- 
ing ’’ and I want to discuss it with you because 
I think it is likely to lure us into some very 
dangerous experiments which will at the end 
lead us into an impasse instead of getting us 
out into the light of day. 

That which so strongly appeals to us in the 
‘Profit Sharing’ plan is that its conception is 
based upon ideas which are sound, and we easily 
overlook the fact that the path which looks 
straight and safe at the entrance almost im- 
mediately branches and wanders off into a mo- 
rass of error. 

It is absolutely true that compensation should 
vary in direct ratio to results achieved instead 
of being pinned down to a hard and fast un- 
changing standard which robs effort both of in- 
centive and of reward. What is not always 
realized is that the variation should be in ac- 
cordance with the results achieved by the in- 
dividual and not necessarily in relation to some 
other results, such for instance, as the profits 
Therefore, | feel that 
this subject of “* Profit Sharing” can be prop- 


or losses of business. 


erly examined only in its place as a part of the 
whole problem of compensation. 

I consider that in the working out of any 
scheme of compensation which is to be logical, 
fair and practical, the following elements are 
fundamental : 


Labor as a whole, or labor in an industry, 
cannot receive more than is represented by the 
production which it contributes. Within this 
limit the amount of compensation must not only 
be high enough to meet current, going rates in 
competition with other bidders for like grades 
of service, but must be sufficient to assure a 
reasonable standard of living, including some 
margin of safety for the unexpected and un- 
usual, and for proper recreation and some sav- 
ings. It must be possible for a man to marry 
and to bring up a family decently. 

The amount should be enough above the 
‘‘ market ” to make employment in the concern 
seem desirable and permit of selection of the 
fittest and rejection of the average and the be- 
low-par applicants. 

There should be devised some plan — which 
will, of course, have to be moulded to fit the 
particular case — by which each individual em- 
ploye can, by merit, add a substantial amount, as 
a bonus or premium, to his assured regular pay, 
which bonus must — 

ist. Be based upon his own performance 
and contribution to the success of the 
common undertaking. It must be 
based upon logic and not on charity. 
Be large enough to make it a real ob- 
ject to him to strive for it. 

Be paid so promptly after performance 
as to be kept constantly in sight. 
‘“Hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick.”’ 

Be always paid with a simple account- 
ing so that the employe can understand 
what is being done and why it is done. 

I am not unaware of the fact that it is easier 
to work out such a plan in connection with di- 
rect physical production than in the case of 
indirect labor, where the value of 
is much more difficult to measure. 
Still I believe that it can be done with the great 
majority of all workers. 


4th. 


services 
rendered 


The exceptions will 
prove to be fewer than might reasonably be 
expected by those not experienced in the appli- 
cation of scientific management principles. It 
would probably surprise most directors of cler- 
ical help, for instance, to learn how far the 
‘task and bonus” system of compensation has 
been successfully applied to clerical work such 











as timekeeping, payroll checking and calculat- 
ing, balancing accounts, ete. 

Under this plan the employes should be 
able to add not less than 10% and generally 
from 20% to 50% to their previous earnings, 
and there will be some exceptional individuals 
who will run away with the thing and double 
their pay. If the tasks are properly set they 
will not impose undue strain upon the workers. 

Scientific management does not imply unsci- 
entific slave-driving. It makes proper allow- 
ance for rest and interruptions and aims to ac- 
reasonable, honest 


complish only a_ proper, 


day’s work. It almost always demonstrates 
that that standard has not previously been 
reached. 

Most old-style managers feel now that their 
employes are faithful, loyal and hard-working, 
and are approximating a full output of good 
work. So they are; that is, they are doing what 
is expected of them— what they have been 
taught to do and all that they are paid for 
doing according to generally accepted stand- 
ards. They are making good on their con- 
efh- 


ciency or less, and there is no incentive offered 


tracts, but the contracts only call for 50% 


and no aid given in getting them up to real efh- 
ciency. ‘There is a lack of understanding of the 
possibilities in the efficient use of labor, and 
the amount of increase in production which may 
be obtained through proper instruction and the 
providing of the proper conditions for the per- 
formance of the work. Generally there has 
been no effort made either to study the mate- 
rials used, or to see that the man is doing the 
work best suited to his abilities. 

\nother plan in which I have faith is the 
so-called ‘ Credit Rating” plan; that is, there 
is established a base rate which represents the 
rate at which a person can be hired for the 
There are then added to this 


job, rate va- 


rious additional factors representing qualities 
or circumstances which tend to render him es- 
pecially valuable as an employe, such as cumu- 
lative record of quality and quantity of produc- 
tion, length of service, record of attendance and 


punctuality, versatility — ability to do a num- 


ber of different jobs, previous experience and 
education, citizenship, ete., ete. 


This credit rating plan makes it possible for 











an employer both to adjust his own day rate 
in accordance with the value of his contribu- 
tion to the industry, and to justify to the em- 
ployes the payment to different individuals of 
varying amounts for work of like grade and of 
superficially apparent like worth. All execu- 
tives will realize the advantage of being able 
to vary pay rates without doing wrong to the 
man’s sense of justice. 

[ shall not go further into the field of scien- 
tific management which is so familiar to you all, 
but I do not think it right to criticize the “ profit- 
sharing’? idea without including this hint as 
to a logical and workable substitute. 

If a profit sharing plan is to be superimposed 
upon some other method of compensation, and 
made a part of it, it must be either because 
the company can demonstrate by theory or by 
experience that it is a good policy and will 
produce results in the way of improved per- 
sonal relations and interest reflected in larger 
earnings, or else because it is inherently right 
and just —in other words, because some part 
of the profits belong to the employes. 

Considering the question of policy, I shall 
look at it first from the point of view of its 
effect upon the employe. 

The amount of extra wage thus received is 
too small to be a real addition to income and 
will always be looked upon as a sort of Christ- 
mas present. They are glad to get it when it 
comes and are, for the moment, thankful — 
not to the company but to the officer who pulled 
it down for them. It is “ blown in” on the 
holidays and does not materially affect their 
lives. Between times the rake-off is so far off 
in the dim and uncertain future, that it does not 
act as a daily incentive to do more and better 
work and, anyway, the employes know as well 
as does the management that the profits of the 
business are going to be increased or decreased 
principally by influences with which they have 
little to do. If conditions are against them, 
what is the use of trying to overcome the tidal 
wave, and if they are with them, they will 
win anyway, so “What is the use of killing them- 
selves?’ The value of need of individual work 
is lost sight of and diluted in the greater pre- 
ponderance of the group and of general con- 


aitions. 


Ihe worthy ones must inevitably feel 




















that something is not working just right when 
they see the stupid idler, whose mistakes they 
have had to correct, walk off with the same per- 
centage that they receive. 

I have just stated that profits of business arise 
out of influences with which the employes have 
little to do. 
some minds, as is shown by a wide acceptance 
of the doctrine that all wealth is created by 
labor. It unnecessary here, but | 
wish to point out that the worker in the ranks 
has almost no connection with such activities as 


This may arouse a challenge in 


may be 


the planning and creation of the undertaking 
from its conception to its completion, nor does 
he supply the capital which makes its establish- 
He cannot even 
make his own work effective and productive 


ment and operation possible. 
without direction from above. He is almost 
unaware of such things as the selection, train- 
ing and discipline of the force, the planning and 
layout of the work, the purchase of materials 
and supplies, the designing or styling of the 
product, advertising, selling, selection of credits, 
financing and all of those many other factors 
whch come under the general heading of man- 
agement. Success in these things is what makes 
profits. 

I do not entirely condemn the Christmas tree 
Gifts have a place in our affairs and do 
mitigate the harshness of life and there are 


idea. 


cases in which they are justified; but the great 
problem of an equitable distribution of earn- 
ings cannot be solved by gratuities. I do not 
oppose the giving of presents to promote 
friendly feeling, provided that it is frankly put 
upon that basis and not camouflaged as “ profit 
If the effect of the profit sharing 
distribution upon the employe is as small as 


° 9 
sharing. 


I believe it to be, it cannot react upon the earn- 
ing power of the company to justify itself upon 
the grounds of policy. 


(Part II, the concluding instalment will appear 
in the October number.) 


ASSOCIATION ITEMS 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
The Nominating Committee has concluded 
its duties and a report of the nominations made 
has recently been sent to all members. 
Officers of the Association are elected for 
a period of one year and each year the terms 
of four of the sixteen directors expire, new 


directors being elected to serve for a four-year 


period, 

The report of the committee, as submitted 
by Mr. Willis F. Hobbs, 
the following nominations: 
Mr. E. Kent Hubbard 
For Vice-President, Mr. John H. Goss 
For Treasurer and 


Chairman, contains 


For President, 


Mr. Robert C. Buell 
For Director, representing Hartford County : 

Mr. Samuel M. Stone, President, Colt’s Patent 

Firearms Mfg. Company, Hartford. 


Secretary, 


For Director, representing Litchfield County: 
Mr. Frank R. Appelt, General Manager and 
Secretary, Warrenton Woolen Company, Tor- 
rington. 

For 
County: 
ager, U 


Director, representing New London 

Mr. John F. Rogers, Resident Man- 
. 8. Finishing Company, Norwich. 

For Director at Large: Mr. Harris W. 
Whittemore, President, Eastern Malleable Iron 
Company, Naugatuck. , 

A TRIBUTE 

‘* Then there is the type we love to remember, 
the men who are not in the organization merely 
in order to get along, but to give all they can — 
the men who try to realize this high ideal and 
spirit of brotherhood, the men who recognize 
the needs of the fellows next to them, the fel- 
lows who want to give out the intelligence of 
their own experiences that it may benefit all 
industry.” 

Edward A. Harris in the “Typothetae Bulletin” 





TRANSPORTATION 


EXPRESS COMPANIES TO ESTABLISH JOINT 
SERVICE 

Under date of July 24, and effective on or 
before October 20, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ordered the Southeastern [x- 
press Company and the American Railway I‘x- 
press Company to establish through routes and 
joint rates on not less than 30 days’ notice ‘ be- 
tween all points in Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
Island and Con- 
necticut, and New York City, and all points on 


mont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
the direct routes of the American Railway Ix- 
press Company between New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. on one hand and all points on 
the main line of the Southern Railroad Com- 
pany from Washington to and including Bir- 
mingham, Alabama on the other, with transfer 
between the American Railway I:xpress Com- 
pany and the Southeastern Express Company 
at Washington, D. C.” 

The order, which was brought about by the 
inability of the two express companies to agree 
on through routes and joint rates further spec- 
ies that rates shall not exceed those now in 
effect between the above points over the routes 
now used and also that the shipper may desig- 
nate, in writing, the routing of shipments over 
the specified routes. 

TRANSPORTATION OF EXPLOSIVES 


the 
Commission concerning the use of cylindrical 


Regulations of Interstate Commerce 
containers of open-hearth steel in the transpor- 
tation of dangerous articles have been amended. 
Copies of the order will be supplied upon re- 
quest of this office. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT NEW ENGLAND 
COMMITTEE ON RAILROAD CONSOLIDATION 

Believing that it is imperative that manu- 
facturers and, in fact, all citizens of the state 
understand the problems which confront Con- 
necticut and the other New England states in 
connection with the railroad situation, the As- 
sociation has widely distributed in Connecticut 
the Report of the Joint New England Com- 
mittee on Railroad Consolidation. Copies have 
been sent to practically all manufacturers in the 
state, and to over two thousand other individ- 


uals representng the state legislature, the state, 
town and city governments, banks, insurance 
companies, libraries, agricultural interests, col- 
leges and universities and many others having 
more or less direct contact with and interest in, 
the railroads. 


ALARMING INCREASE IN MOTOR ACCIDENTS 


Commissioner 
Stoeckel of the State Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles shows that 


The latest bulletin issued by 


there were more motor ve- 
hicle accidents in Connecticut during the month 
of July than have been experienced in any other 
month. An average of sixty accidents occurred 
every day with fatalities as high as two per day. 

Suspensions for intoxication increased 370%, 
reckless driving suspensions 250%, and general 
suspensions 200%, over July 1922. : 

lhe report shows that cities are making def- 
inite progress in accident prevention and that 
by far the greater proportion of accidents have 
In the month of 
July there were 714 accidents in the large cities 
Of 
the 714, 21% were attributable to careless driv- 


occurred in rural districts. 


as against 1,090 on the highways outside. 


ing, 21% to failure to grant right of way, 11% 
to carelessness of pedestrians, 10% to reckless 
driving, 4% to skidding, and the balance to 
miscellaneous causes, such as inexperienced oper- 
ation or operation under influence of liquor, 
carelessness of other drivers, road obstructions, 
etc., etc. 

The report urges municipalities and private 
citizens to extend fullest cooperation in the 
eflort to reduce trafhe hazards and states that 
discipline by the Department of Motor Ve- 
| and that 


vecome im- 
proper driving will not be tolerated. 


hicles will more severe 


ANOTHER WARNING 


The Association again asks members to be 


careful about contributing to organizations 


about which they know little or nothing. If ap- 
proached by representatives of organizations 
purporting to be active in handling rate reduc- 
tions or similar trafhe matters, please first ask 
the 
them. 


Association for more information about 
































































































































































































INDUSTRIAL 


NORWICH MANUFACTURERS ORGANIZE 

As a result of a get-together meeting of rep- 
resentatives of manufacturing industries held in 
Norwich on August 14, under the auspices of 
the Manufacturers Association of Connecticut, 
a local association of manufacturers was or- 
ganized for the general purpose of creating a 
greater spirit of friendliness and of cooperation 
and for the joint discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. “here was a total of 24 plants 
represented at the meeting. At present associ- 
ation membership, aside from those plants lo- 
cated in the town of Norwich, covers Norwich- 
town, Taftville, Hanover, Baltic, Yantic, Ver- 
sailles and Hallville. 

Following an expression of the unanirhous 
wish of those present, to create a local associa- 
tion, it was voted that the chairman of this 
preliminary meeting appoint a committee rep- 
resentative of the character and kind of indus- 
tries in the district, for the purpose of formu- 
lating by-laws, and suggesting names for officers 
the 
mittee will meet shortly after September 1, 


and directors of association. ‘This com- 
and will submit its report at the next meeting of 
the association, which will be held the latter 
part of September. 

Mr. F. B. Ricketson, of the Ponemah Mills, 


1 


Taftville, and a director of the State Associa- 


tion, acted as chairman of the meeting, and 
H. J. Smith of the Association acted as secre- 
tary. 

There are about fifty manufacturing indus- 
tries in the Norwich district, which represent 
a capitalization of over $30,000,000, ‘These 
industries have an average weekly payroll of 


over $200,000, und employ 10,000 workers. 


STRIKE AT PUTNAM SETTLED 
‘The strike at Manhassett Manufactur- 


ing Company, Putnam, which began on May 9 


the 


and to which previous references have been 
made in this magazine, has been definitely set- 


tled to the entire satisfaction of the company. 


THE BUILDING TRADES INDUSTRY 
The Manufacturers Association of Connecti- 


cut is conducting a survey of the building trades 
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RELATIONS 


industry in a number of Connecticut cities, in 
reference to wages, hours, working conditions, 
price of materials, number of organized workers 
in the industry and the amount of work done 
Sta- 


tistics are being collected based on conditions 


on the open shop basis and as a whole. 


in effect from the year 1914 to August 1923. 
Information in summarized form will appear 
in the next issue of this publication. 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
The cost of living in the United States on 
June 15, 1923 was 60.1% higher than in July 
1914, according to the figures collected monthly 
by the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Between May 15 and June 15, 1923 there was 
a decrease of one-tenth of one percent. The only 
changes in the family budget within the month 
were a decline of 2.6% in the cost of clothing 
in the cost of food. 
1920, when the peak of the 
rise in the cost of living since 1914 was reached, 
the 


and an increase of 0.7% 


Between July 


and June 1923, cost of living dropped 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 

On the basis of the cost of living figures 
given above, the purchasing power of the 1914 
dollar was 62.4 cents in June 1923. 


STRIKES IN CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIES 
SINCE JUNE 1923 


On July 14th representatives of workers in 
the employ of the Lees Mfg. Company, West- 


port, made a demand for a 10% increase in 
wages. The company did not entertain the 


demand, and as a result 34 employes went 
on strike on Monday, July 16. On August 
30 the strike was definitely settled, most of the 
workers returning to work on the same basis 
of pay as when the strike started. 


Ihe dispute which resulted in a strike of 


some 23 molders at the I. S. Spencer’s Sons 
plant at Guilford has been settled, most of 


those molders who went on strike having re- 


turned to work. 

















FOSTER, MERRIAM & COMPANY ELECTS 
OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the directors of 
Foster, Merriam & Company, Meriden, held 
recently, Howard FE. Boardman was re-elected 
president and treasurer; Blaine Coggins, assist- 
ant treasurer, and Nelson C. Johnson, secretary. 
Charles W. Merrill, sales manager, was elected 
vice-president and will continue his duties as 
sales executive. 


TOQUET CARBURETOR COMPANY TO MOVE 

The ‘Voquet Carburetor Company of West- 
port has leased property on Knowlton Street, 
Bridgeport and expects to move there in the 


near future. Automobile accessories will be 
manufactured in the new plant. 
NEW INCORPORATIONS 
Among firms newly incorporated are the 


Mianus Diesel Engine Company, Inc., of Stam- 
ford, which will consolidate with and carry on 
the business: of the Mianus Motor Works, Inc. 
of that city; the D. & I. Shirt Company, Inc., of 
New Haven; the Bridgeport Leather Specialty 
the Hawie 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport; the Staib Fur Com- 
pany, Bethel; the Snow White Laundry, Inc., 
New Haven; the Gray Engineering & Construc- 


Company, Inc.; Manufacturing 


tion Company, Inc., Greenwich; Charles H. 
Greene, Inc., Bridgeport. 


MALLORY HAT COMPANY MAKES CHANGES 

A number of changes have recently been made 
in the blowing and forming departments of 
the Mallory Hat Company, Danbury, by which 
the capacity of these departments is largely in- 


creased. 


ELAM-STRONG PAPER COMPANY TO CLOSE 


Announcement has been made recently by 
A.S. Elam, treasurer of the Elam-Strong Paper 
Company of Middletown, that the concern 
would soon close its Middletown plant. 


NEWS OF THE TRADES 





COMMERCIAL SECRETARIES MEET 


The first annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Commercial Secretaries Association was held at 
Bridgeport early in August, and the following 
\lvin FE. Gillette, Water- 
bury, president; Seward B. Price, Bridgeport, 
©’ Rourke, 
The 
mittee consists of the above named officers and 
George B. Chandler, Hartford, and Harry L. 
Nado, Greenwich, 


ofhicers elected: 


vice-president; John J. Norwich, 


secretary and treasurer. executi\ e com- 


HOBSON & BOTTS COMPANY BUY NEW 

: PROPERTY 

The Hobson & Botts Company of Danbury, 
manufacturers of knives, forks and spoons, have 
purchased part of the buildings and land for- 
merly owned by the Von Gal Hat Company, 
and located on White Street. 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY SOLD 


The business of the National Machine Com- 
pany of Wethersfheld, manufacturers of print- 
ing, embossing and box making machinery, has 
been sold to the ‘Thomson-National Press Com- 
pany with headquarters in Long Island City. 
Production will be continued at the latter city. 


E. G. HURLBUT 
Ilmer G. Hurlbut, general manager of the 
the Works, New Britain, died at 
Grace Hospital, New Haven, on August 7, 
Mr. Hurlbut 
had been connected with the Vulcan Iron Works 
for over thirty years and in his passing New 


Vulcan Iron 


following a four weeks illness. 


Britain has lost one of its successful manufac- 


turers and the Manufacturers Association of 


Connecticut a valued member. 


GROWTH OF FULLER BRUSH BROOM 
BUSINESS 
The Burlington, Vermont, plant of the Fuller” 
3rush Company at which a daily average of 
6,000 brooms are now being made, has moved 


to larger quarters in that city. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Association will gladly supply information on all phases of exporting and importing to 
those members requesting it, Members who so desire may be placed upon our lists to secure all 
changes having to do with the regulations of specific countries in which they are interested. 


RUSSIAN MAIL CHANGES Special concessions are granted on motor trucks 
Second Assistant Postmaster General Paul and lower duties are assessed on motor vehicles, 
Henderson has called the attention of all Post- parts, and rubber tires, 
masters to the fact “that each parcel post \ll duties are subject to the usual surtaxes 
package to Russia in Europe and Russia in Asia amounting to 19 per cent of the duty on im- 
must bear an endorsement on the wrapper there- — ports through the port of Callao and 18 per- 
of or on a poster affixed thereto showing the cent at other ports. 
disposition which shall be made of the parcel \ new provision in the revised tariff allows 
in case it is undeliverable as originally ad- a rebate of 50% of the dutics on’ goods enter- 
dressed. such indorsement to be in one of the ing Peru at river ports, such as at Iquitos. Phar- 
three forme.” maceutical specialties brought in at river ports 
The three forms include (1) “If undeliv- are admitted free of duty. 


” 


erable as addressed, deliver to”’; (2) “If un- PROPER DOCUMENTS TO BE USED ON 
deliverable return to sender”, and (3) “If un- SHIPMENTS TO FRANCE 


deliverable abandon.” Attention is also called \merican exporters ~ France have shown a 
to the fact “ that parcels returned to the sender STE@E deal of uncertainty in regard to the 
will be subjected to all charges due for such PTOP&T documents and fees required for ship- 
a ments to that country. Upon request the French 
The Russian Government has also informed Consul General ” sew Fork City hss con- 
the Post Office Department that sealed pack- hrmed the following information : 
ages containing merchandise subject to custom (1) or ianananel of Origin, tt advisable 
duties at letter rate of postage will no longer that all shipments to France be accompanied 
be accepted for delivery within Russia. Mer- by a sworn certified statement of origin, which 
chandise to Russia in the mails is limited to Should be presented to the French Consul in 
that which may be transmitted by parcel post. the United States before shipment, as most 


Theo wrekadt Gantt on parcel oot peckanes 00: gon of \merican_ origin are favored in 
dressed to Russia has been doubled and the * Te by lower duties than those of the max- 
postal rate has been reduced 50 per cent. This imum or minimum tariff. The Consular fee 
new regulation became effective August 1. for legalizing the document is $4.00, 


An announcement has also been made warn- (2) Consular Invoices. A consulated invoice 


oe ; 
, vote the walue , hl alata. 
ing persons who are sending merchandise to S08 the value of the goods should accom 
. ie - one « os oa ee ae ae 
Russia to make provision for the payment of | P2”) ll shipments of goods dutiable ad val 
customs duties at the time of mailing. orem, according to price or value, in France. 


lhe Consular fee for legalizing this document 
ANALYSIS OF THE NEW PERUVIAN TARIFF . $4.00 
i . , . 

In the analysis of the new Peruvian. tarif (3) Commercial Invoices. Regardless of 
effective July 1, attention of the American ex- the kind of duty (ad valorem or specific) that 
porters is called to the moderations made on eoods are subject to, a commercial invoice 
boots, shoes, cotton piece goods, and motor ve- must be presented on shipments to France, on 
hicles. which the shipper is requested to specify one 
Textiles, boots and shoes, cement and cer- of the three following clauses: 


tain heavy chemicals are subject to higher im- \. XX & Company is well established in the 


port duties. Machinery for mining or agri- country of origin of the merchandise and the 


cultural purposes is admitted free; other ma- transaction has been effectively concluded in the 
chinery is admitted at materially reduced rates. same country. 


I2 








B. XN & Company having an agency in 
France paying taxes, this transaction will be re- 
ported on the books of the said agency and con- 
sequently has to be exonerated of the additional 
tax of 1.10 per cent. 

C. X & Company certifies that this trans- 
action has been made under the conditions which 
require the payment of the additional tax. 

The fee for the legalization of this document 
alone is $2.40. 

A combined document consisting of the cer- 
tificate of origin and the commercial or con- 
sular invoice, provided it contains the full in- 
formation required to be given on each sep- 
arate document, is acceptable as fulfilling the 
French requirements. ‘The fee for legalizing 


this single, combined document is $4.00. 


PARCEL POST SERVICE IN THE RUHR 
REGION SUSPENDED 

The parcel post service in the Ruhr region 
has been suspended according to an announce- 
Post Office De- 
partment from the German Postal Administra- 


ment received recently by the 


tion. 


INSURANCE CERTIFICATES AND CONSULAR 
INVOICES ON SHIPMENTS TO ECUADOR 

In accordance with a confirmed order of the 
Au- 


Consulate General of Ecuador, effective 


gust 1, 1923, it will be necessary for all in- 
surance certificates covering shipments of any 
nature or kind to the Republic of Ecuador to 
be presented to his office, together with a bill, 
or value of the goods, for his inspection, prior 
to his signing and delivering consular invoices 
of such shipments. The above ruling will be 
rigidly enforced. 

PARCEL POST PACKAGES TO COLOMBIA 
REQUIRE SPECIAL INVOICES 

A special invoice in duplicate is required for 
all parcel post packages to Colombia, this in- 
voice containing an oath of the sender declar- 
ing that the prices stated in the invoice are the 
same as those charged by them in the commer- 
cial invoice. 

Ihe senders of the packages should send 
these invoices direct to the addressees, who are 
required to present them at the custom house 
upon the arrival of the goods in order to effect 


their prompt clearance. 
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PARCEL POST PACKAGES TO BRAZIL 

All packages sent by Parcel Post from United 
States to Brazil must be sealed by the senders 
to provide an additional measure of security. 
This may be done by means of wax, lead seals, 
or adhesive tape. 
GOODS ENTERING POLAND SUBJECT TO 
INCREASED HANDLING CHARGE 

In accordance with a decree issued by the 
Ministry of Finance and of Industry, all goods 
crossing the Polish Customs frontiers will be 
subject to the following handling charges: 

(1) 


duty, 5 per cent of the customs duty and co- 


On imported goods subject to customs 


eficient together, with a minimum charge of 
1,000 marks on each consignment. 

(2) On imported goods not subject to cus- 
toms duty, 1 mark per gross kilo, with a mini- 
mum charge of 1,000 marks on each consign- 
ment. 

(3) 


kilo, with a minimum charge of 


On exported goods, 0.5 marks per gross 
1,000 marks 
on each consignment. 

(4) 


toms duty, 5 per cent of the customs duty, to- 


On postal consignments subject to cus- 


eether with the coefficient, with a minimum 
charge of 1,000 marks on each package. 
(5) 
free are also free from handling charges. 
(6) 


Parcel post packages which are duty 


1 


Packages declared incompletely or not 
declared at the proper time are subject to an 
additional handling charge of 10 per cent of 
the customs duty, together with the coefficient. 

lhe following goods are exempt from han- 
(a) coal and coke; (b) certain 
(c) 
exempt from customs duty; and 


dling charges: 
birds, 


certain articles 


(d) 


animals, and_ fish; 
transit 
voods, 
CONSUL FEES ON SHIPMENTS TO 
HONDURAS 
Effective August 1, 1923, the charge for cer- 
tification of Consular Invoices will be 3 per cent 
of the total value declared, irrespective of the 
amount. 
CUSTOMS REGULATIONS OVER RHINELAND 
Copies of the regulations enacted by the Inter 
High Rhineland High Commission in connec- 
tion with the customs regime are available, on 


request of this office. 










































AGRICULTURE 


ADVERTISING CONNECTICUT APPLES 

Connecticut fruit growers are preparing to 

take an active part in the coming [astern Ap- 
ple Exposition and Fruit Show to be held in 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, Novem- 
ber 3-10. 
Ihe Connecticut Pomological Society will be 
represented in The New England Fruit Show 
section of the Exposition, and will stage a state 
exhibit representative of Connecticut’s finest 
orchard products. 

The chief purpose of the I xposition is to 
create a greater demand for eastern-grown fruit 
and fruit products, and is probably the most 
pretentious effort ever undertaken to bring to- 
gether the products of the principal fruit pro- 
ducing sections of the east in one large fruit 
The to greatly 


stimulate fruit production as well as create 


show. result will be certain 
an 
increased demand for eastern-grown fruits, the 
superior quality of which has too long been 
overlooked in the markets and by the consum- 
ing public. 

The Fruit will be 
given in the United States, and will be a joint 
exhibit of the of 


states, prepared and given by state committees 


Show the largest ever 


fruit industries the eastern 
formed of representatives of agricultural d 


iC- 
and 1 


-pomological 
colleges, 


partments, horticultural 


So- 


cieties, agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, farm bureaus and individual growers who 
are interested in the growing and marketing of 
eastern-grown fruit and fruit products, nuts, 
honey and maple products. 11 


1e states to be 


represented are 
Maine 
New 


Vermont 


New Jersey 
Hampshire Pennsylvania 
Declaware 
Nlarvland 
Rhode Island Virginia 
West Virginia 


North Carolina 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 
New York 
Growing out of this Exposition, with its many 


will be 


and educational features, 
fruit 


advertising 


the further development and increase of 


production in the eastern states, better methods 


of grading, packing and marketing of fruit, and 
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al 


1 impression upon the public of the superior 
quality of eastern-grown fruit. 

That Connecticut produces fruit second to no 
other New England or eastern state will be 
demonstrated at this show, and the cooperation 
of the agricultural and industrial interests of 
the state should result in an exhibit being made 
in New York that will react most favorably to 
agricultural Connecticut. 

This state is represented on the Executive 
Committee by H. C. C. Miles of the Connecti- 
cut Pomological Society, who is also secretary 
C. L. Gold of West 


Cornwall is a member of the Exposition Com- 


of the General Committee. 
mittee and state chairman for Connecticut. 


IMPORTING OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
PROHIBITED 


In order to keep out certain harmful fruit 
and melon flies, the Federal Horticultural Board 
has placed a quarantine on all fruits and vege- 
tables offered for import on and after Novem- 
ber 1. Canada is excepted from this ruling 
and there are no new prohibitions against Mex- 
ican imports. 

Shipments of certain fruits and vegetables 
may be brought in at the discretion of the 
3 | 


OTE 


1, following an application for permit. 
Copies of the regulations may be obtained from 
the Federal Horticultural Board, Department 


of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


INSURANCE FOR STANDING TIMBER 


The August 15 number of “* The Paper and 


Pulp Industry” contains an interesting article 
on the progress being made in insuring stand- 


ing timber against fire. 


CONNECTICUT CROPS FOR 1923 


Returns recently received from questionnaires 
to 125 farms and fruit growers by 
a the State 


\griculture, show that Connecticut 


sent out 
leonard 
of 


crops are under the ten-year average. 


5 
] 
i 


ealey secretary of 
Board 
Apples, 
peaches and pears show a vield of 64.5%, 
74.2% and 50% respectively. The potato out- 


look is about 85.8%, corn 90.6% and hay 96%. 





EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


WHERE EMPLOYER AND EmMpLOYE MEET 


This department is open to all members without charge. All copy must 
be in the hands of the editor by the tenth day of the month preceding 


publication. 


SALES ExecutrivE — Gentleman with wide 
experience in the direction of sales and pub- 
licity wishes to become associated with Connecti- 
cut firm. Has had 15 years experience as dis- 
trict sales manager of New England concern, 
ten years of which were spent in southern ter- 
ritory and five years in New England; three 
and one-half years as district sales manager for 
concern in New York territory. Recently con- 
nected with Connecticut industry. Address P. 


W. 76. 


EXECUTIVE AND AccouNTANT — College 
graduate and graduate of accounting institute, 
single, for many years officer of a New England 
hardware corporation and experienced in the f- 
nancial end of the business, wishes to effect 
new connection with Connecticut concern. Ad- 
dress P. W. 77. 

Cost AND STOREKEEPING Expert — Age 
38, married. Experience includes storekeeping, 
production, sales and cost finding with Hart- 
Wethersfield 
connection because of closing of plant. 


P. W. 78. 


Seeks new 


\ddress 


ford and concerns. 


BUSINESS AND SALES EXECUTIVE — Age 35, 


married, college graduate. Practical experience 


in textile plant and in selling gray goods. 
Twelve years with large New York dairy con- 


Address P. W. 


cern, advancing to presidency. 


79. 


IK. NGINEER, SALES, PLANT OR RESEARCH — 
\ge 


Age 33, married. Graduate of Lehigh Univer- 
sity. Three and one-half years’ experience as 


associate professor at Pratt Institute and con- 
sulting engineer, New York City; two years as 
ist Lieutenant in ordnance department of army; 


two and one-half years’ chief engineer with 
rubber concern. At present employed as chief 
draftsman and wishes new connection because 


of organization changes. Address P. W. 80. 


) 


STATIONARY ENGINEER — Married. Expe- 
rienced in power house and refrigerating en- 
gineering in steel mills of Youngstown. Holds 


Address P. W. 81. 


EXECUTIVE — 


first-class license. 

PLAN' Age 33. Married. 
Graduate of Stevens as mechanical engineer; 
two years’ experience with manufacturer of mo- 
tor trucks; six years with concern manufactur- 
ing motor and other large lawn mowers, the 
latter part of the time as works manager, vice- 
president and consulting engineer; two years 
with Ordnance department of U. S. Army; at 
present general manager of concern 


making 
piano parts. Wishes to change in order to lo- 
cate in or near larger city with good educa- 
tional facilities. Address P. W. 68. 

SALES MANAGER - Married. Fd- 
ucated in English college of commerce and 
languages. 


— Age 35. 


Chief of small tools and machine 
tool department of National Gas Engine Co., 
Paris, for one and one-half years. Two years as 
sales manager of foreign office of Ford Motor 
Co., and has had experience with other con- 
cerns abroad. Speaks and writes French flu- 
ently. Address P. W. 71. 

SALES EXECUTIVE — Age 34. 


graduate. 


University 
Scientific training and sales and ex- 
ecutive experience combined with legal train- 
ing. Is at present eastern manager for western 
concern and wishes to.effect connection in the 


Address P. W. 73. 


AcCOUNTANT — 


east. 


Young man, college gradu- 
At present employed in New Jersey plant 
Wishes to lo- 
Ad- 


ate. 
of large manufacturing concern. 
cate preferably in central Connecticut. 
dress P. W. 74. 

SALES AND PuRCHASING AGENT — Age 
Graduate of Trinity. 


9 
42. 


Business college course. 
Four years’ experience in purchasing for Con- 
necticut metal manufacturing plant and two 
years’ selling automobile accessories in New 
England. Address P. W. 70. 





SALES EXCHANGE 


In this department members may list for sale any new or used equip- 
ment or supplies. All copy must be in the hands of the editor by the 
tenth day of the month preceding publication. 


R SALI — Allen-Bradley motor starter, ampere 118, volts 220, 


Plating tanks H. P. 50, type L.o6, No. 19503, Milwaukee, Wis. 


I Inside a ale : : — : 
Curtis over-brace pillar jib crane, 2 ton capacity, 
distance floor to under side of jib 15 ft. effective 
radius 23 ft. with geared trolley and welded type 
base. 


Address S$. E. 54. 


Hendey lathes 14” 
Morse lathe 14”. , oe ; 
Draper lathe 16”. ~ 3 New Britain automatic chucking machine, 
Pratt aad Whitney shaper 10” serial No. 4787 fully equipped with check and 
Prices on request. RSMOES, high speed index and recessing attachment. 
AAdven 6: R és. Good condition and especially adapted to thread- 
ing of radiator caps. 
Address S. E. 56. 
Cincinnati portable heavy duty drill. Type H. 
Alternating current, 3 phase, 50 cycle, 220 
capacity 114” drill. Used only three times. 


Address S. E. 64. WANTED TO BUY 


Steel lockers in good condition. 
Address S. E. 65. 
Approximately 2000 Ibs. 


Address S. FE. 58. 


' are ” - 
. ° } bl mill r¢ ” K 4 ” Split puiley SS bore, double arm, iron or 
sirmingham rubber mills 16 Oo. 


76 H. P. Westinghouse motor, 


+> Housatonic tubing machine 


Carey wood rim. 


Address S. E. 


+ 


ty, Rovle tubing machine perfected tvpe 


Address S. FE. 59. 


FACTORY PROPERTY FOR SALE 
Hart and Cooley steel locker 


+; Foster hand screw machine. \. Factory property in Willimantic consisting of a one- 
8 Cleveland auto turret screv story concrete building with basement and contsinion te 
#> Southworth hand screw machine all about 16,000 square feet. Property closely adjoins the 
j slide Farrell Foundry auto power presses. railroad and has its own private switch. Sprinkler system 
Modern Equipment company oven, 110 volts, 


is installed and the building is wired for power. Photo- 
\ddress S. E. 60. 


graphs and blueprints at this ofhce. 


aatatese ] ions > acks : ’ - o;e 
Signature machine which signs five cheeks i B. Factory and foundry property in Wethersfield. Three- 


time. In excellent condition. 


Address S. E. 61. 


story brick factory building with elevator, two-story office 
building attached. Foundry building with cupola and core 
oven; one-story and attic rear building with concrete floor 
oe : and large annealing furnace. Sheds for coal, sand, ete. 
General Electric induction motor No. 119002-3, tvpe . . F F ‘ 

Total floor space about 20,000 square feet. New automatic 


sprinkler system, electric lighting and steam heating system. 


K. TT. 343-6-50-1200 form B, 3 phase, cycle 60, 
1 load 1160, H. P. 


50 continuous 40°c-25% overload 2 hrs. ssoc. 


volts 220, ampere 120, speed ful c : = 
I . Complete factory and foundry equipment. Further details 


F " c 7 ‘ on request. 
General Electric compensator, C. R. 1034, type N. R. 


1629 form H. 3 P. I., primary volts, 220 secondary 

volts, 88.118 for ind. motor type 1, form K, 50 H. P. ‘. Two-story cencrete block factory building, located 

cycle 60, 3 phase. in Stratford. Steam heating plant, separate boiler house, 
-General Electric D. C. current motor No. 474649, electric lights and power and other modern equipment. 

shunt wound, type R. C. 14, form A, volts 230 con Building 40x 8o feet and lot on which it stands contains 


tinuous, H. P. 50, ampere 182, speed 1050. about one acre. Further details on request. 
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